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IX— THE PRIMITIVE PEISE D' ORANGE. 

The existence of a primitive Prise d' Orange, now unhappily 
lost, is better attested than that of any lost poem of the Geste 
de Guillaume. Indeed, there are more references to this poem 
than to the majority of the poems still extant in the Geste. 

The existence of a lost Prise different from the present one 
is shown, first, in the Vita Sandi Guglielmi, whose date is 
about 1122. 1 The language of the Vita is vague, as is natural 
in the biography of a saint whose life was probably far from 
edifying, unless perhaps during the six years of monastic 
virtue which brought to Guillaume the title of saint : "Et si 
est sains, Diex l'a fait beneir En paradis celestre" (Aliscans, 
641, 642). 

Another bit of ancient testimony is found in the famous 
forged chart of Gellone, compiled between 1120 and 1130. 
This chart may be from the same hand as the Vita. Its evi- 
dence is vague, but gives none the less a glimpse of a Prise 
different from the present one. 2 

1 Acta Sanctorum, Maii, vi, p. 802. 

5 Ch. R^villout, Elude historique et litleraire sur Pouvrage latin intitule" Vie 
de Saint Ouillaume, Paris, 1876 ; Romania, vi, 467. 
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A third piece of evidence is to be found in the ecclesiastical 
history of Orderic Vitalis, who wrote in Normandy about the 
year 1130. 1 

Again, there is a passage in the ancient version of the 
Moniage Guillaume, date about 1150, which is thought to 
contain traces of an earlier form of the legend. 2 

Further traces of such a legend are found in various MSS. 
of the Enfanees Guillaume, such as the mss. of Boulogne, and 
MSS. 1448, 774, 24369, of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Other evidence exists in the prologue to the Charroi de 
Nivies mss. of Boulogne; in Aliscans, 1050-1061, 1144- 
1153 ; and, finally in the Storie Nerbonesi, written by Andrea 
da Barberino, a Florentine, about the year 1400. 3 

In all of these sources save the last the information to be 
gleaned concerning the earlier form of the legend is very 
vague, and may be said to indicate only two divergencies 
from the poem still preserved, namely, in the early account 
Guillaume seems to have seized Orange by a sudden feat of 
arms, and the Saracen hero, Tibaut, Guillaume's great rival, 
appears to have played a much more important rdle than in 
the present poem. 

In the Storie Nerbonesi, on the other hand, all of the data 
are specific and clear, and the divergences from the present 
Prise are numerous and radical. 

This same radical divergence between the events of the 
cycle in general as given by Andrea, and those corresponding 
in the poems preserved, extends throughout the Italian com- 
pilation, with few exceptions. It has long been the fashion 
to consider the work of Andrea da Barberino as of little 
value, 4 and it is only recently that a more respectful tone has 

1 Duchesne, Hist. Normannorum Seriptores, p. 598. 

J Cited by Jonckbloet, OuiUaume d' Orange, ir, p. 129. 

' Edited by Isola, two vols., Bologna, 1877-1887. With regard to Andrea, 
see Ulysse Chevalier, Repertoire des sources hist, du moyen dge. 

4 Gautier, Epoptes, iv, pp. 30 ss., 317, 341, 374, 438, 439, 476; Ph. Aug. 
Becker, Der Quettemvert der Storie Nerb., Halle, 1898, pp. 49, 50 ; also for 
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beeD discernable in the utterances of the critics. From my 
own studies, I have become more and more convinced of the 
injustice done the old Florentine music teacher, and have 
several times declared that in my opinion he has, in general, 
preserved for us a state of the Oeste considerably more primi- 
tive than that of the epics still extant. 1 There can be no 
doubt that the evidence of Andrea permits us to reconstruct 
the elements which enter into Aliscans, a poem whose startling 
inconsistencies almost all disappear in the light of the Italian 
history, reinforced by that of the internal evidence of the Old 
French poem. The radical reconstruction of Aliscans here 
hinted at, being a reconstruction of the great central epic of 
the cycle, must be followed by that of all the related epics. 
For it is apparent, that if we change to any serious extent 
our ideas of the former state of a central poem, we must also 
change our ideas with regard to former condition of related 
poems, which now fit the present central poem. If, for in- 
stance, we receive new light on the former state of the legends 
represented in Aliscans, we are led to examine into the effect 
of this reconstruction on subordinate related poems; and the 
Enfances Guillaume, the Charroi de Nim.es, the Prise d' Orange, 
the Covenant Vivien, the Enfances Vivien, Foucon de Candie, — 
all these epics must be examined in turn to see how they are 
affected by the new theories. 

In making rapidly such an examination, I have reached 
the Prise d' Orange, and it is my purpose to set down here 
very briefly the main results of this examination. In so 
doing, I am not unconscious of the doubts which my novel 
conclusions will arouse. They are given for what they are 
worth, and the writer may be the first to abandon certain of 
them. 

more favorable opinion : A. Jeanroy, Romania, kxyi, p. 190; O. Densusianu, 
La Prise de Cordres, Soc. des Anc. Textes, p. vin, note, pp. xi, in ; Bolin, 
Aliscans, pp. JjXV, lxvi. 

1 See article on " The Messenger in Aliscans," in the Child Memorial Vol., 
Ginn & Co. ; Romania, xxvm, p. 126 ff. 
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It will be necessary to recount the events of the Prise 
d' Orange in the Old French poem and in the Italian version. 

The events corresponding to the Charroi de Nimes, events 
which are supposed to precede those of the Prise, are the 
same in the two sources, 1 save in one important point which 
need not be mentioned here. The events of the present Prise 
are as follows : Guillaume, having possessed himself of Nimes, 
learns from an escaped prisoner, Gillibert, of the riches of 
Orange and the beauty of Orable, the wife of Tibaut, who 
dwells there. Guillaume goes to Orange disguised as a 
Saracen, in company with Gillibert and Guielin. They obtain 
an interview with Arragon, the governor of the city, and 
with Orable. Guillaume's identity is discovered by the 
Saracens during this interview, he is attacked, but succeeds in 
shutting himself up in the palace, in company with his two 
friends and Orable. They resist for some time, but are sur- 
prised by the entry of the Saracens through a subterranean 
passage. They are thrown into a dungeon of Orable, at her 
request. Messengers are sent to Tibaut, who is in the orient, 
to tell him that his great enemy is prisoner. Orable, however, 
releases the prisoners, and on her advice Guillaume sends a 
messenger through a subterranean passage to Bertran, at 
Nimes. The fact that the Christians are at liberty is soon 
discovered ; they are retaken and cast into prison along with 
Orable. Guillaume and Guielin are brought before a council 
to be judged. They lose their temper and a general nifilee 
ensues, which is fortunately interrupted by the arrival of the 
help from Bertran, who penetrates into the city through 
the passage above mentioned. Bertran and Guillaume take 
the city, Orable is baptized, her name changed to Guibour, 
and she becomes the wife of Guillaume. 

This stupid and impossible poem 2 contains not a small 
number of inconsistencies and repetitions. For instance, it 

1 Cf. Gautier, Epopees, iv, p. 374. 

2 1 am thoroughly of the opinion of L. Willems in this regard: V Ele- 
ment HisUrrique dans h Couronnement Loois, Gand, 1896, p. 11, note 2. 
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is clear from the passage where Tibaut is sent for, and makes 
such preparations for a warlike campaign at Orange (1255- 
1323), that he should be again mentioned in the poem. This, 
however, does not occur. Among the foolish repetitions may 
be given the fact that the Christians shut themselves up three 
times in the palace; they are twice seized; a subterranean 
passage is made use of three times. In short, so full is this 
poem of wearisome commonplaces, so deficient in epic power, 
that no one has yet been found to claim for it the slightest 
merit. 

The events of the Italian account are much the same as 
those of the French poem up to the interview with Orable, 
save that the escaped prisoner, here named Guidone, is the 
only one to accompany Guillaume to Orange. Here are the 
events of the Italian account subsequent to the point of 
divergence from the French story : Orable divines who 
Guillaume is during the interview. She is touched that he 
should run such dangers for her, and tells him that if he can 
vanquish Dragonetto, the governor, she will open the gates 
to him, and accept him as her husband. She has Guillaume 
conducted secretly forth from the city. He returns to Mmes, 
where, in spite of the advice of Bertran, his nephew, he sets 
off with a small army, leaving Bertran in charge at Nimes. 
Arrived before Orange, Guillaume accomplishes wonders 
against the Saracens, but is overcome by their superior num- 
bers, and takes flight. He is the only Christian to escape. 
He arrives exhausted and heart-broken at Nimes, where 
Betran encourages him to go to Paris to ask aid of the king. 
Louis receives him brutally, and only consents to help him at 
the prayer of the queen. With a new army, Guillaume leaves 
Paris, is joined by Bertran, and with him gains a victory 
over Dragonetto, who perishes. Orable is baptized, and be- 
comes Guillaume's wife. The recital closes with the prepa- 
rations of Tibaut to avenge himself on his enemy. The 
divergence between the two accounts begins at about line 738 
of the Prise. 
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There can be no doubt that the form of the story in the 
Italian bears more of the epic stamp than that of the Old 
French poem. A perusal of the recital of Andrea will disclose 
several passages which in the original must have possessed no 
small power. Such, for instance, is the flight of Guillaume, 
his arrival at Nimes, and the scene before the king. 1 

Inasmuch as my purpose is not to dwell at any length on 
the version of the Storie Nerbonesi, I will simply, in passing, 
mention several points out of a number which indicate that 
this version is more ancient than that of the French poem 
preserved. The passage cited concerning the preparations of 
Tibaut for coming to Orange, which have such a strange 
air in the Prise, are made clear in the Nerbonesi, where, on 
Guillaume's defeat by Dragonetto, a messenger is sent to an- 
nounce the victory and to ask for reinforcements. Tibaut 
departs, but arrives too late. There follows the famous long 
siege of Orange. Again, lines 1047-1061 of Aliscans, lines 
which bear the mark of antiquity, are supported. and explained 
by the Italian story. Again, we read in a very important 
passage in Aliscans, with regard to Orange : 

Ainc n'i alerent chevalier tant vaillant 
C'onques en France fuisent puis repairant. 
Mar acointames Guillame a son beubant ! 
Car laist Orenge, as maufes le commant ! 

(2696-2699). 

It is evident from this passage that several expeditions to 
Orange had been sent out, and that all, or at best most of 
them, had been unfortunate. As the poems now stand, we 
know of no unfortunate expedition of this kind at the moment 
when these words are supposed to be said. The only expe- 
dition against Orange of which we know in poems now extant, 

1 The critics have seen in these events only an imitation of Aliscans: 
Gautier, Epopies, IV, p. 397; A. Jeanroy, Romania, XXVI, p. 6, note 1. 
Observe, however, that the summary of the lost Prise, given by M. Jeanroy 
on pp. 5, 6, follows closely the Nerbonesi. Far from these events having 
been pillaged from Aliscans, this epic is the plagiarist. 
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is that led by Bertran from Nimes, as related above, and this 
one was successful. One of the disastrous expeditions evi- 
dently referred to in this passage was certainly the one 
narrated in the Storie Nerbonesi. In other words, we find 
here, in a passage of Aliscans considerably older than the 
present Prise, a confirmation of the version of the Nerbonesi. 

The Prise d' Orange, then, of the Storie Nerbonesi is, as 
M. Jeanroy has already said, 1 more ancient than that preserved 
in the French poem. That it was not, however, the most 
ancient version in langue d'o'il, we shall see later. 

Before leaving the present point, why did the Prise of the 
Italian account disappear ? Clearly enough, from the analysis 
given as well as from the frequent references to the poem, it 
must have possessed considerable beauty and power. It is a 
mistake to suppose that such a poem could disappear under 
the circumstances surrounding a central poem in a powerful 
geste, without some strange combination of events. 

The disappearance of this form of the Prise is so bound up 
in the story of the origin of Aliscans, that it will be necessary 
to sketch briefly the complicated and puzzling genesis of this 
latter epic. 

There existed, in my opinion, as early as 1050, the follow- 
ing poems touching Orange : I. A poem of remplissage, of 
which more will be said shortly, relating how Guillaume, the 
hero of the court of France, went south to conquer for him- 
self a fief. In this poem Guillaume is at first terribly defeated 
under the walls of Orange ; he flees for his life, and is urged 
by Bertran to go to the court for aid. The king at first 
refuses. Wrath of Guillaume. The king yields. Return of 
Guillaume with an army; conquest of Orange; marriage 
with Orable, the wife of Tibaut, lord of Orange. II. A poem 
telling how Tibaut came with an enormous force to retake 
Orange, and avenge himself on Guillaume. A seven years' 
siege of the city. When the seven years are nearly up Bertran 
goes as a messenger to urge the king to help. Louis refuses 

1 Romania, xxvi, pp. 5, 6. 
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at first. Wrath of Bertran. The king yields. Orange is 
relieved. III. A poem somewhat more recent than the other 
two, telling how Guillaume marched to the rescue of Vivien 
in Spain. He arrives after the death of Vivien, and is him- 
self fearfully defeated, escaping alone from the field, and being 
pursued clear to Orange. The city is at once besieged by 
Tibaut and others. A messenger is despatched to court and 
to Guillaume's friends. An army is formed, the Saracens are 
defeated. About the middle of the twelfth century there arose 
a new poem, IV, which sang of another siege of Orange, this 
time by Desrame. Guillaume goes as a messenger to court, the 
king grants aid without difficulty. There accompanies Guil- 
laume a grotesque hero, Renoart, who, although Saracen born, 
is to play the great r6le in the delivery of Orange. The 
army of Desrame is routed. This poem, called doubtless the 
Enfances Renoart, or the Renoart, attained an enormous popu- 
larity because of its comic elements. 

It will be noticed that there are certain similar events in 
these epics. The hero is twice defeated and flees alone (I and 
III), once before Orange, once in Spain; he is three times 
besieged in the city (II, III, and IV), twice by Tibaut, once 
by Desrame. A messenger goes four times for aid ; this mes- 
senger in two cases is Guillaume himself (I and IV) ; in II 
the messenger is Bertran, in III a more obscure hero who 
need not be named. The king refuses aid twice (I and II) ; 
the messenger becomes angry on these two occasions, and the 
king ends by yielding. Orange is relieved three times by an 
army from France (II, III, IV). 

The present Aliscans is a composite poem, made up from 
the above four 1 sources. I imagine this to have come about, 
not through any studied blending by any one remanieur, but 
little by little, through the habit of the jongleurs of singing 
selections of the most striking scenes from these four related 
epics. It is very possible that a jongleur might ask what 
song his audience desired, and that one might say, " Sing the 
defeat of Guillaume," another, " The wrath of Guillaume or 
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of Bertran," another, " The death of Vivien," another, " The 
siege of Orange," another, " The exploits of Renoart." Now, 
many of these events in one poem were paralleled in another, 
which facilitated the process of union. The jongleur was led 
little by little to form a connected series of striking scenes from 
his repertoire. In this way arose the much admired epic of 
Aliscans, which begins with the death of Vivien (drawn from 
III), which gives Guillaume's flight (drawn in the main from 
III), which contains the touching farewell between Guillaume 
and his wife (drawn from II), the departure and journey north- 
ward of the messenger (drawn from II), the magnificent scene of 
the messenger's wrath before the king (drawn from I and II), 
the departure of the relieving army (drawn from II and IV), 
the relief of Orange, and the defeat of the Saracens (drawn 
from II and IV). It would have been surprising if in this 
composite poem the events preserved their historic order. 
Vivien, for instance, who " historically " died in the source 
III, here dies at the very opening of the new poem. He 
could not well die in the proper sequence, because the poem 
must record the vengeance taken for his death. It will be 
noted, too, that Desrame has almost entirely replaced Tibaut, 
the hereditary rival of the old epic Guillaume. The scene of 
the defeat and flight of Guillaume is placed near Orange, 
although the defeat which followed the death of Vivien took 
place " historically " in Spain, and similarly with other points. 

The success of Aliscans, which contains a larger number of 
fine scenes than any other French epic, meant the effacement 
and disappearance of all the four sources whence came the epic. 
All of. these poems have disappeared, save only as fragments 
have been preserved in some later poems. 

In the case of the Prise d' Orange, there were particular 
reasons why this epic could not subsist in the presence of 
Aliscans. The main reason is that the new poem followed, 
in its main lines, the action of the Prise. Indeed, the Prise 
d' Orange had probably a more pervasive and important in- 
fluence in the formation of the new epic than any other poem. 
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The Prise began with an expedition and battle in which 
Guillaume lost all his men, and was forced to flee alone. 1 
Similarly with Aliscans.. In the Prise, Guillaume was com- 
forted by Bertran, his nephew and most tried friend. Similar 
events in Aliscans, where Guibour plays the r6le of comforter. 
In the Prise, Guillaume went for help, was refused by the 
king, lost his temper in the royal presence, and ended by 
obtaining the desired aid. Similar events in Aliscans. In 
both poems the siege is raised, and the enemy defeated. 2 
Clearly, the popularity of Aliscans once established, the Prise 
d' Orange was doomed in the form under discussion. 

The poem, however, was not wholly abandoned. The old 
beginning could still be in the main utilized. A second com- 
panion was given Guillaume in his first visit to Orange, in 
order that there might be a messenger to send by the secret 
passage, an event which was of course lacking in the older 
poem. The larger part of the first seven hundred and thirty- 
eight lines of the present Prise are doubtless from the older 
version, that given in the Storie Nerbonesi. 

Shall we conclude from the above arguments that the version 
of the Prise d' Orange, as related in the Nerbonesi, was the 
earliest in langue d'o'il? By no means. There undoubtedly 
once existed a Prise d' Orange in which Guillaume went 
directly to Orange from the north, with no mention of Nimes. 
There are many things which indicate this. In the first place, 
no ancient source seems to know anything about Nimes in 
connection with Guillaume, whereas a number of these early 
records mention Orange in this connection. The remark of 
Leon Gautier is to be cited in this matter, where he says that 
the troubadours often mention the Prise d' Orange, but never 
the taking of Nimes, of which they seem to know nothing. 3 

1 If Guillaume loses Vivien in Aliscans, he loses Kuberto and Guidone in 
the account given in the Nerbonesi : vol. II, p. 396 ff. 

2 Not to complicate matters, no mention is made here of the fact that the 
version of Aliscans which preceded its fusion with the Menoarl must have 
had a hero other than Renoart to play the grand r6le. 

3 Les Epopees, iv, p. 392. 
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There is, however, a stronger argument, one which requires 
some mention of the Charred de Nimes. The purpose of this 
poem is to link together the epics in the north that sang of 
one Guillaume and those in the south that sang of a different 
Guillaume. At the time when the poets of north France 
were becoming interested in the epics of Provence, they found 
there a series of poems which celebrated a hero named Guil- 
laume, whose seat was Orange. At this same time, there 
existed at the north a series of poems in langue d'dil which 
sang of another hero named Guillaume. When the northern 
poets translated the Provencal epics into north French, people 
began to wonder if these Guillaumes were one and the same 
person. Accordingly, some remanieur conceived a plan for 
showing that these two were one. He created a poem telling 
how Guillaume, who had been a trusted lieutenant of Charle- 
magne and a faithful friend to Louis, was mistreated by this 
latter, and in wrath declared that he would go to the south- 
ward and conquer a realm for himself. He went through 
the fiction of receiving these lands as a fief from the hand of 
Louis, a proceeding calculated to flatter the pride of the 
northerners. It is this poem which I believe to be the original 
Prise d' Orange in langue d'dil. For there can be no doubt, 
the northern Guillaume must have gone direct to Orange, the 
seat of the southern Guillaume, the object of the poem being 
to achieve their identity as speedily and naturally as possible. 1 

1 Several mss. of the Enfances Guillaume speak of the taking of Orange, 
but do not mention that of Nimes, which is surprisingly late testimony of 
the newness of the legend concerning Nimes. For instance, the following 
lines from the Enfances, cited by Jonckbloet, Guillaume d'Orange, ir, p. 146 : 

Par moi orres la chanchon de Guillaume, 
Com il conquist premierement Orenge, 
Et com il prist dame Guiborc a feme. 

Guillaume says to the king in Aliscans (3118-3120) : 

Tu me juras, ke l'oirent mi per, 
Ke s'en Orenge m'asaloient Escler, 
Ne me fauries tant com peusies durer. 

No mention, of course, of Nimes. 
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This fusion of the northern and southern cycles was proba- 
bly an accomplished fact by the first quarter of the eleventh 
century, and perhaps earlier. The epic family of Guillaume 
appears already in the Fragment de la Haye, and in the 
Pilerinage de Charlemagne. This fusion can only have been 
brought about by such a poem as has been mentioned, and 
this poem cannot have been the Charroi de Nimes, which is 
posterior by more than a hundred years to the time of the 
soldering together of the two cycles. 

In the original Prise here postulated, what can have been 
the motive ascribed for Guillaume's change of seat from the 
north to the south? Two motives suggest themselves: he 
may have been sent southward by the king to repulse the 
Saracens, and take from them Orange ; or the motive may 
have been that of the present Charroi, namely, the thank- 
lessness of the king. The first of these motives is perhaps 
nearer historical, if the word can be employed in this case '> 
the second appears to possess far more poetical power, and 
accords much better with the character of the epic Guillaume. 
The first would explain satisfactorily how the hero came to go 
to Orange, but not why he remained there. The Couronne- 
ment, for instance, recounts several expeditions of our hero, 
who always, however, returns to the court. It is not to be 
denied, of course, that some plausible reason for a continued 
residence at Orange could have been found to serve in the 
poem mentioned, such for instance as the possible desire of 
Guibour to remain at Orange, or the necessity of keeping a 
Christian outpost in the edge of the enemy's country. None 
the less, the action of the Charroi offers the most probable 
and most poetic motif to serve as the trait d'union between 
the two cycles. 

It being established, then, that the original Prise d' Orange 
in the langue d'oil represented Guillaume as going direct to 
Orange, and it being very possible that the motive for his 
change of residence was that given in the present Charroi de 
Nimes, we are led to ask whether the famous opening of the 
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Charroi, one of the most splendid fragments of the old French 
epic, may not be the original beginning of the lost Prise. As 
has been above asserted, the original Prise, together with all 
epics which were put under contribution to form Aliscans, 
disappeared. If we suppose the beginning of the Charroi to 
have been that of this original Prise, we can readily believe, 
masterly as it is, that it would either have been comprised in 
the new poem — Aliscans — or would have been incorporated 
in some other poem. Such a splendid fragment could hardly, 
under the circumstances, have been altogether lost. Now, 
are there reasons why this fragment could not have been 
easily included in the series of magnificent tableaux which 
were linked together and which formed Aliscans f There 
appear to be such reasons. In the first place, the new poem 
was to recount the touching death of a Christian hero, 
accompanied with that of an entire Christian army, and the 
vengeauce that was exacted for these misfortunes. Strung on 
this string of action were to be a long series of splendid and 
stirring scenes. The opening scene of the present Charroi 
could only have figured as the opening scene of the new poem, 
because of the chronology of events. The only objection to 
the new poem beginning in this way, would be a certain con- 
gestion in the action, a somewhat improbable rapidity in the 
events supposed to succeed each other. For here would be a 
hero quarreling with his feudal master, the king of France ; 
going to possess himself of lands in the Saracen country; 
succeeding in his enterprise to the extent of becoming absolute 
lord of Orange ; marching to the aid of one of his nephews, 
Vivien, whom he finds dead ; undergoing a terrible defeat ; 
fleeing for his life ; besieged in Orange ; escaping, and going 
to court for help ; obtaining this help after great difficulty ; 
returning to the neighborhood of Orange; defeating the 
Saracens and relieving the city. Assuredly this would be an 
amazingly complex and prolonged action for a single poem. 
The present Aliscans contains eight thousand four hundred 
lines. The prefixing of the fragment mentioned would carry 
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the total to nearly or quite nine thousand lines. It may be 
that an early version of what we call Aliseans began with the 
masterly scene of the Charroi, and we may one day discover 
evidence that such a version was sung. It appears, however, 
much more probable that such was not the case, the main 
reason for this being the difficulty of according the action of 
the poem which was in process of formation. 

Supposing, then, that the original Prise d' Orange conducted 
Guillaume directly to the walls of* Orange, 1 and that the motive 
for his change of seat was that given in the Charroi, it is by 
no means improbable that the Charroi preserves for us the 
beginning of the lost Prise. Under this theory, the opening 
of the Prise not having been utilized when the geste was 
going to pieces — perhaps during the first third of the twelfth 
century, — some poet who saw the beauty of the masterly lines 
mentioned, continued them after his own fashion, and left us 
the present Charroi de Nimes. That the two parts of the 
Charroi are in striking contrast, and that the first part — say 
the first eight hundred and fifty lines — is as full of epic fire 
as the remainder is of common-place trivialities, has been 
observed by several critics, and must be felt by all who read 
the poem. Indications of a difference in the two parts of the 
poem are also to be found in the language and in the verse 
forms, although arguments of this kind can have no great 
value until they are based on a collation of all the manu- 
scripts. Whether the above hypothesis offers a tenable expla- 
nation of the differences between the two parts of the poem, 
may of course be doubted, but that these parts have different 
origins cannot be doubted. 

The supposition is advanced in this brief article that the 
primitive Prise d' Orange may not have been entirely lost, and 
that the beginning of this celebrated epic may be preserved to 
us in the first part of the Charroi de Nimes. 

Raymond Weeks. 

1 See the excellent article by M. Jeanroy, already cited : Romania, xxvi, 
pp. 5, 6, 10, 21. 



